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FROM THE CLEVELAND SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 


The Measure 


1. Are we depending upon the church records for 
names of those whom we are trying to bring into our 
groups or are the church school classes and church 
groups, through leaders and members, actually a 
means of discovering and reaching new people? 


2. ‘Evangelism is not so much a matter of method 
as it is a matter of contagion.’ Every member of 
every group in the church knows of some people who 
are not now related to any church. Our job as leaders 
is to stimulate members of our group to a sense of 
responsibility for other people. 


3. Evangelism is more than merely “herding” 
people together. It is my job as a leader so to inter- 
pret the need for adequate rooms and equipment that 
it will not be thought of as a luxury but as a necessity 
if we are to perform our true functions. 


4. The question is not “How can we best win them 
for the church?”’ That sounds like exploitation. The 
question rather is: ‘‘How can we work together in 
really giving support to this family in quest of the 
good life?’ 


of My Reach 


5. Am | acquainted with the family situation of the 
people with whom | work? Am | sufficently sensitive 
to this person’s prejudices, his moods, his tempera- 
ments, his hopes? 

6. Before one can meet the basic needs of people 
one must meet the primary needs of people. By pri- 
mary needs we mean those which they feel when they 
first come to the group. Do people come again and 
again because the group is really meeting them at the 
point of ever-deepening concerns? 


7. ls my group so turned in on itself that it sees 
nothing beyond its own concerns? Does my group 
actually help people become more effective in pro- 
grams and concerns which lie beyond the concerns of 
my group? 

8. No church can afford to have very many groups 
under its roof which do not share its basic spiritual 
purpose. We conceive the basic spiritual purpose of 
the church to bring people into conscious relationship 
with Jesus Christ as Savior and Guide for living. Do 
| have this within my objectives?—Slightly adapted 
from Go—Make Disciples. 











Letters to the Editors 





Who Should Speak to College Students? 





Chiefs or Indians? 


To Tue OUTLOOK: 


I know you are interested in the life 
of our colleges and I have enjoyed dis- 
tributing the Going-to-College Handbooks. 
I want to make a suggestion for the con- 
sideration of our colleges. 

Every college has a program for con- 
vocations or chapel programs where emi- 
nent speakers from all walks of life are 
brought in. Almost without exception 
they are individuals who have made an 
outstanding record of success in their 
vocations. Almost invariably they are 
those who have outstanding natural en- 
dowments. And they talk to a convoca- 
tion of students who, for the most part, are 
ordinary students. The great proportion 
of the students will not win scholastic 
honors or graduate cum laude; most of 
them will just graduate, “Lawdy, Lawdy.” 
Throughout the remainder of their lives 
these students will have a feeling of fail- 
ure because they will not measure up to 
the eminence of these paragons of virtue, 
intellect and attainment. 


| BELIEVE it would do more good to 
bring in a few ordinary fellows who rep- 
resent what most of the students will be 
after graduation—pastors of the little 
crossroads towns who use all they have for 
the glory of God and are loved by the 
members of the congregation and com- 
munity, taking their share of community 
efforts but just not quite making the grade 
to the best pulpits in presbytery, synod 
or Assembly; the lawyer who is trusted 
and respected by his community and gets 
his share of the legal business of the com- 
munity but who just never represents 
some big corporation; he owns his home, 
serves on the school board or town coun- 
cil, is a deacon or elder in the church 
and probably teaches a Sunday school 
class. 

Let them bring in that alumnus who 
went back home and took over the family 
business and by careful and judicious 
management has kept it up to date but 
just couldn’t quite make it the leading 
industry or enterprise of the state. As a 
business man he has plenty, but never 
much left over for trips to Europe and if 
his children go to college they will have 
to help themselves. Let them bring in 
some of the fellows who have been work- 
ing for some corporation as just ordinary 
employees, not the fellow who jumped 
from billing clerk to vice president or gen- 
eral superintendent. 


LET THEM ASK the graduates who 
have been teaching in the public school 
system; not the fellow who wangled the 
job as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, but that teacher who, besides 
teaching a full academic load, coaches the 
debating team or the athletic team or is 
sponsor of the Hi-Y. There are thousands 
of them who are making a real contri- 
bution to the life of young people in their 
schools. 

I could continue to enumerate the great 
majority of alumni who are representative 
of the great majority of the student body. 
They could make a good speech and en- 
courage these young people in understand- 
ing that a satisfactory and happy life is 
possible without achieving outstanding 
success and notoriety. 

Look over your own subscription lists. 
How many of the names there represent 
the level of attainment generally consid- 
ered necessary as pre-requisite for a col- 
lege convocation speaker? 


IT PROBABLY was true two genera- 
tions ago that college graduates became 
outstanding leaders because of the small 
percentage of our population attending col- 
lege. But with the increased percentage 
attending now and for the past two gen- 
erations, the majority of college students 
graduate to become just ordinary citizens 
with very modest attainments. 

The colleges still think they are in the 
business of producing Chiefs. The fact 
of the matter is they are producing a great 
many more Indians than they are Chiefs. 
It is about time the colleges helped their 
graduates to be better Indians. 

H. GLENN STEPHENS. 
Frankfort, Ky. 

e INQUIRY—What do OUTLOOK 
readers think about Mr. Stephens’ pro- 
posal? If you were a college student, 
which speaker would you want—a Chief 
or another Indian like yourself? Please 
tell us in less than 300 words—much 
less—whether you think this would en- 
courage all of us to be satisfied with 
mediocrity.—Editors. 


Foreman, to a Young Man 


To THe OUTLOOK: 


If reprints are made of Kenneth Fore- 
man’s article (OutrrtooK, Aug. 1), “Con- 
soling Words to a Young Man,” please 
accept this advance order for 100 copies. 

I believe it would have widespread 
value, not only for the newly-ordained 


ministers, but other ministers and for 
ruling elders as well. 

PHILIP WALBoRN, Stated Clerk. 
The Presbytery of Spokane, 
Reardan, Wash. 


e NOTE—Yes indeed. This will be 
provided as a pamphlet reprint as soon 
as possible. Usual price: 5¢ for single 
copy; 50 or more, i¢ each; $1 per 
100. Every new elder (as well as the 
older ones) will do well to have a copy in 
order to understand what presbytery is 
all about. 


1956 U. S. Assembly: May 31 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


Although the Minutes of the General 
Assembly for 1955 give the correct date for 
the 1956 meeting, attention is called to the 
fact that the Moderator directed that the 
date be changed from May 24, as an- 
nounced at the time of adjournment, to 
May 31. Therefore, this announcement is 
being made so that those who noted May 
24 as the date may correct any record 
that may have been made of the earlier 
date. 

E. C. Scorr, Stated Clerk. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Menninger Story 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


I think your article about us in THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK for July 18 is one 
of the nicest stories that we have ever 
had written anywhere! It really caught 
the spirit. We were all very pleased. 

Kari A. MENNINGER. 





I am delighted to have your July 18 
issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK and 
wish to express my own appreciation for 
the gracious story about our efforts here. 
This was an awfully nice job in trying 
to interpret our point of view along with 
our background and our future aspira- 
tions. 

WILLIAM C. MENNINGER. 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Correction and Addition 


T. P. Horger, Jr., Laurel Hill, Fla., has 
written James E. Clarke about his July 4 
article in THE OUTLOOK, “When the Para- 
clete Comes,” where Dr. Clarke wrote: 

“What Jesus had tried in vain to teach 
them (the disciples) was that ‘eternal 
life’ did not mean a future life in another 
world, but a higher life in this world.” 

Dr. Clarke agrees that, taken from its 
context it may be misunderstood and he 
suggests inserting a word to make it 
read: “... but a higher life beginning in 
this world.”—Eb!rors. 





with high school students. 





OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS e 


Order N-O-W for all your young people in high school and college 
The New (available in mid-August) 


GOING-TO-COLLEGE HANDBOOK 


Filled with features they will like—you will want them to have a copy, compliments of their church. 
Airmail or wire orders for use August 28-September 11 in going-to-college affairs; through the year 


(See Aug. 8 Outlook for contents.) 


1 North 6th Street e 


Richmond 19, Va. 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except first week, January, and fourth week, August. Telephone 2-9492; 
night, 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Presbyterian Alliance 
Admits Ceylon Group 


CRET-BERARD, SWITZERLAND (RNS)— 
Admission of the Presbytery of Lanka 
(Ceylon) to membership in the World 
Presbyterian Alliance was approved by 
the Alliance’s executive committee at its 
annual meeting here. 

The action brings to 67 the number 
of self-governing churches affiliated with 
the world body. 

The committee also took steps to speed 
up the creation of a new section of the 
Alliance comprising Presbyterian and Re- 
formed bodies in Australia, New Zealand, 
Indonesia, and other areas of the South 
Pacific. At present the Alliance has only 
an Eastern and a Western Section. 

In another action, the committee ap- 
proved the publication in several volumes 
of hitherto unpublished sermons by John 
Calvin, early Protestant reformer. 

Following the executive committee ses- 
sions, members of the administrative 
committee of the Alliance’s Eastern Sec- 
tion voted to hold a European Area Coun- 
cil in Germany next summer under the 
theme, “The Reformed Churches and 
Worship.” 

They also authorized the creation of 
a European Area theological commission 
under the chairmanship of Prof. Laszlo 
Pap, dean of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church’s Theclogical Academy in Buda- 
pest. 


SAFE DRIVING APPEAL 


Man Behind the Wheel 
Is Brother’s Keeper 


CHICAGO (RNS)—Safe driving is an 
application of practical religion, accord- 
ing to Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council. 

He said the current complicated traffic 
system is bringing a new concept of auto 
drivers’ responsibility. 





“Today’s driver must drive to protect 
other drivers and pedestrians on the high- 
ways and streets,” he said. “This is the 
modern application of practical religion. 
In the true sense of the word, the man be- 
hind the wheel must now be his broth- 
er’s keeper. 

“Unless the public is aroused to recog- 
nize this, we won’t have the drastic re- 
duction in traffic deaths that any civil- 
ized nation has the right to expect and to 
demand.” 


aS 


WORLD PRESBYTERIAN MEETING—Here is the executive committee of the World Presby- 





terian Alliance meeting in Switzerland (see column one). Officers are in the front row, be- 

ginning fourth from left: Ralph W. Lloyd, Maryville, Tenn., American secretary; Joseph L. 

Hromadka, Prague, vice-president; John A. Mackay, Princeton, N. J., Alliance president; 

Lady MacDermott, Belfast, Ireland, chairman of the Department of Women’s Work; Marcel 
Pradervand, Geneva, general secretary. 


SYNOD ROUNDUP 





Far-Reaching Program Is 
Adopted by Texas Synod 


Under the conviction that ‘‘Presbyte- 
rianism in Texas—where the increases in 
most spheres are far beyond the national 
average—faces the greatest opportunity 
of its history,” the Synod of Texas is pre- 
paring to do something about it. 

A two-year report of a committee on 
“long-range planning” outlined the ob- 
jectives and the synod set out to realize 
them as follows: 

1. A financial campaign for $5,525,000: 





Austin Seminary $1,430,000 
Layworkers School 250,000 
Austin College 1,720,000 
Schreiner Institute 550,000 
Children’s Home 100,000 
Campus Christian Life 215,000 
Mo-Ranch Assembly 200,000 
Church Expansion 500,000 


Latin American Missions 435,000 

Pan-American School 125,000 

2. The Pan-American School is to be 
located at Kingsville on the present cam- 
pus of Texas-Mexican Industrial Insti- 
tute not only for Latin Americans in the 
U. S. but also for students from Mexico 
and Latin-America and for Anglo-Amer- 


icans as well.* It is to have (1) an 
accredited four-year high school and (2) 
a college department with academic work 
offered at the nearby A&I College. The 
school is to be co-educational. Plans are 
being made for cooperation by Boards of 
Church Extension and World Missions 
and by the National Church of Mexico 
and the Mexico Mission. Pres-Mex 
School may be used as a home for the 
aged or leased. The new institution has 
the possibility, it is claimed, “of becom- 
ing the most valuable school of its kind 
on this continent.” 





*The report declared, “We believe the 
time has passed when the Synod of Texas 
should be willing to operate a racially seg- 
gregated institution.” 





NO PAPER NEXT WEEK 


In accordance with our sched- 
ule of 50 issues a year, there will 
be no issue of THE OUTLOOK 





next week. Next date: Aug. 29. 














3. The layworkers school, previously 
authorized by the synod, will open this 
fall as a department of Austin Seminary 
—The experience of other denomina- 
tions indicates at least the economic wis- 
dom of having such a school related to 
a seminary.” 

4. Pressing needs in church extension, 
estimated at $23,000,000 in the next ten 
years, are to be met mainly at the presby- 
tery level. 


60-Page Report 

In the 60-page printed report of the 
committee, Charles L. King, the chair- 
man, outlined as background certain 
“trends” observed in various areas of the 
synod’s opportunity. 

In Campus Christian Life it is indi- 
cated that it is “better to think in terms 
of putting more money into personnel 
than into capital outlay.” 

In social work the “‘movement is awa) 
from the old institutional structure.” The 
orphans’ home of the synod and the place- 
ment agency are being more closely inte- 
grated. Homes for the aged, it is pointed 
out, should not be isolated institutions 
but should be maintained as homes—not 
institutions — under presbytery rather 
than synod direction. They should be in 
urban areas. 

Preparations should be made on the 
college level for as many young people 
as are now in high school. 

Professional fund-raisers have been 
employed to direct the campaign, as was 
true in former financial efforts. 


U.S.-USA Control? 


Most of the other actions of the synod 
were more or less routine, though it was 
thought to be of some significance that 
the trustees of Austin Seminary were 
asked to investigate the possibility of 
uniting with the Presbyterian, USA, 
synod in ownership and control of that 
institution. 

Possible redistricting of all presbyteries 
is under study. 

Robert F. Jones, Ft. Worth pastor, the 
Moderator, was named to the Assembly’s 
Interchurch Relations Committee. He is 
also to attend the Philadelphia Assembly 
next year. Moderator-in-nomination is 
S. Brooks McLane, former president of 
Tex-Mex. 

W. Taliaferro Thompson of Union 
Seminary, Va., was the synod preacher. 

Next year’s meeting is set for July 17 
at the First church, Dallas. 


Oklahoma 


Among the significant actions taken 
by the Presbyterian, U.S. Synod of Okla- 
homa at its summer meeting were the 
following: 

Declined to dispose of partly-developed 
Lake Texoma conference grounds and 
accepted an invitation to negotiate with 
Cumberland Presbyterians in regard to 
the joint development of conference 
4 





grounds; 

Voted to employ a synod’s executive; 
set up a synod’s council of 15 members; 

Planned a financial campaign for 1956 
for Oklahoma Presbyterian College, Aus- 
tin College and Austin Seminary; 

Discontinued support of the Presby- 
terian Home and School, Files Valley, 
Texas, and will concentrate support at 
the Goodland Indian Orphanage at 
Hugo; 

Elected Wm. W. Travis, Oklahoma 
City pastor, Moderator, succeeding J. L. 
Imotichey ; 

Named J. Martin Singleton, Oklahoma 
City, to the Assembly’s Committee on 
Interchurch Relations, and Reid V. Rob- 
inson, stated clerk, as representative to 
the Philadelphia Assembly next year. 


Kentucky 

As in former years, Presbyterian Syn- 
ods U.S. and USA in Kentucky met 
jointly for inspirational features. The 
meeting was at Centre College in Dan- 
ville. 

Sam R. Curry, Ashland, was the USA 
Moderator succeeding Chas. M. Armen- 
trcut of Owensboro. The U.S. Moderator 
was Joe T. Sudduth, pastor of the Bue- 
chel church, succeeding Wm. G. Duncan, 
3d, Hopkinsville elder. 

Wm. A. Benfield reported that all but 
$76,396 on the $850,000 campaign had 
been pledged, with $267,936 already col- 
lected. This is to go to Centre College, 
Lees Junior College, Louisville Seminary 
and Campus Christian work. 

Louisville Seminary’s Frank H. Cald- 
well said that approximately $900,000 
is now in sight for the removal of the sem- 
inary but that an equivalent amount must 
be secured before the move can be made. 

A synod’s committee is investigating 
camp and conference sites, at the urgent 
request of young people. Another com- 
mittee is to study the question of homes 
for older people. 

Realignment of the presbyteries is be- 
ing studied. 

A state unit of the United Christian 
Youth Movement was reported forming. 

Special tribute was paid Dr. Caldwell 
for his years of service on the Assembly’s 
Committee on Cooperation and Union. 
Judge John A. Fulton of Louisville was 
named to the new committee of the As- 
sembly on Interchurch Relations. 

The Moderator, Mr. Sudduth, will rep- 
resent the synod at the Philadelphia 
Assembly next vear. 

a 
Virginia 

The Synod of Virginia had an over- 
ture before it from West Hanover asking 
that last vear’s action condemning segre- 
gation be rescinded but this occasioned 
no debate and was unanimously answered 
in the negative. 

Considered important in the meeting 
at Massanetta Springs was the provision 
to incorporate the trustees of the synod 


“to act in secular matters for and on be- 
half of” the synod—chiefly to secure and 
administer gifts. 

The guidance center formerly operated 
by Lexington Presbytery is being moved 
to Mary Baldwin College and both that 
one and the one at Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege will be directed and supported by the 
synod. 

The synod’s rank in per capita finan- 
cial contributions remains low—16 (at 
the bottom) in contributions to all causes; 
13th in gifts to benevolences. Presby- 
teries bringing about this rank were 
shown to be: Total gifts: No. 74 (out of 
84), Roanoke; 75, Lexington; 76, Win- 
chester. For benevolences: 64, Lexing- 
ton; 69, Potomac; 70, Roanoke; 72, West 
Hanover; 73, Winchester. 

N. L. Dennis, East Hanover executive 
secretary was moderator, succeeding Z. 
V. Roberson of Roanoke. Nominated for 
next year is C. J. Hollandsworth of Nor- 
folk. 

Donald G. Miller, Union Seminary 
professor, is to represent the synod on 
the Assembly’s Interchurch Relations 
Committee and Dr. Miller and Robert 
P. Davis, Virginia Beach pastor, are to 
attend the Philadelphia Assembly next 
year for the 250th anniversary of the 
forming of the first presbytery. 


North Carolina 


(Continued from July 25) 


Among the major objectives set by the 
Synod of North Carolina at its summer 
meeting was a $375,000 building im- 
provement program for the church at 
Chapel Hill—seat of the state university. 
This is to be a part of the $3,500,000 
campaign planned for the synod’s higher 
education objective, including the new, 
merged senior college. An additional 
$125,000 will be used for student work 
centers at other state colleges, but the 
Chapel Hill item is considered one of the 
most significant in view of the 947 Pres- 
byterian students enrolled there. The 
resident church membership at Chapel 
Hill is now highest in its history (427) 
despite a division which came in the 
congregation several years ago. Vance 
Barron, formerly of Charleston, S. C., 
is now pastor. 


College Choice: Less Than Year 


Most students decide where they are 
going to college less than one year before 
matriculation. This is the overwhelming 
response in the National Campus Opin- 
ion Poll reported in the new volume of the 
Going-to-College Handbook, published in 
mid-August for use during the coming 
year by high school and college students. 

Less than one year was checked by 
61%; 1-2 years, 22%; 2-3 years, 8%; 
more than 3 years, 9%. 

The annual volume is produced by Out- 


look Publishers (THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK.) 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Worship Tested by History 


OR a period of twenty years and 

more, I have been engaged in the 
study and practice of public worship. 
May I therefore be permitted to say a 
few words on the subject? There is a 
prolific and steadily growing literature 
about the matter, as there should be, since 
public worship is one of the major con- 
cerns of the church and churchmen. Un- 
fortunately the expanding knowledge 
remains only superficially explored by 
many leaders of public worship. As a 
result, instead of improving in the last 
twenty years, public worship has become 
increasingly chaotic, in spite of the medi- 
ation of “bulletins.” 

There are three angles from which the 
subject may be approached: the historical, 
the aesthetic or artistic, and the psycho- 
logical. I purposely omit from consid- 
eration the sloppy, haphazard attitude 
which leaves everything to the spur of the 
moment; that is a lazy lack of approach, 
not an approach, to the subject. I also 
omit the merely customary or traditional; 
that is a demonstration of unawareness 
or disinterest. Furthermore, I also omit 
the novel for the sake of novelty; that is 
a destruction of the spirit of worship 
itself. The proper approach, it seems to 
me, and indeed the most acceptable and 
comprehensive, is the historical. It em- 
bodies the values of the aesthetic and the 
psychological, and it frees worship from 
slavery to sloppiness, mere custom, and 
ephemeral novelty. 


From Justin Martyr 


The earliest description of Sunday 
morning worship occurs in the (First) 
Apology of St. Justin Martyr, about A. D. 
150. (I may perhaps suggest that Scrip- 
ture gives no positive precepts about the 
order of service as such; its directions 
are chiefly by way of negation, forbidding 
certain things, such as idolatrous prac- 
tices.) The order of the parts of worship 
in Justin are (1) prolonged readings of 
Scripture, (2) the homily or sermon, (3) 
lengthy prayer, and (4) the Eucharist. 

The first two parts were open to all, 
believers and unbelievers alike; the last 
two were open only to the baptized faith- 
ful and were begun after the dismissal 
of all others. I have attempted elsewhere 
to show that this same order can be 
traced in the Book of Revelation. It is 
obvious, too, that this particular order, 
together with later accretions and a few 
dislocations, has been the standard of 
historic and orthodox Christian worship 
ever since. I venture to think that it 
should remain so. 

The major dislocation has been the 
abandonment of the twofold division. 





DR. CABANISS is a professor of history at 
the University of Mississippi. 


AUGUST 15, 1955 


By ALLEN CABANISS 


Since the cessation of persecution in the 
fourth century, all parts of public wor- 
ship have generally been open to all per- 
sons who might care to witness them. 

The special dislocation in historic 
Protestantism has been the omission of 
the Eucharist from the ordinary service 
of every Sunday. The other three parts 
nevertheless remain, I believe, as norma- 
tive. The chief accretions have been 
logical, inevitable, and convenient: an 
appropriate introduction consisting of a 
song (or hymn) and a very brief prayer 
of invocation, adoration, confession, or 
illumination; and an appropriate con- 
clusion consisting similarly of a Psalm 
(or hymn) and a benediction or brief 
prayer of blessing. 


“Apostolic Order” 

Thus the order came in time to be as 
follows: (1) Psalm or hymn, (2) short 
prayer (e. g., a collect), (3) lengthy 
readings of Scripture, (4) sermon, (5) 
long general prayer, (6) Psalm or hymn, 
and (7) the blessing (a prayer or a bene- 
diction). On communion occasions, the 
Eucharist followed the long general pray- 
er. The order of the final Psalm (or 
hymn) and blessing might be reversed. 

Within the peculiarly English Puritan 
phase of the Reformed faith, a further 
dislocation eventually took place: the 
long general prayer was removed from 
its older position and placed before the 
sermon. (There is no historic authority 
for the so-called “‘processional” and “re- 
cessional.”’) 

I believe that the order of service just 
described may be defended as virtually 
Apostolic. With minor variations in 
detail it should be the normal, ordinary 
framework of Sunday morning public 
worship. Any additions or deviations 
should not violate the order of the parts 
or contribute to further dislocations. On 
this basis we might achieve what we sadly 
need above all else in our service, namely, 
stability. Parenthetically, I remark that 
so long as the language of public worship 
is orthodox, I am not here concerned 
about the exact words, but only with the 
order of the various parts. 

Our worship should therefore begin 
with a Psalm (or hymn), sung in metrical 
version, chanted in a prose version, or 
read responsively and correctly. The 
Long Metre Doxology, by the way, is 
merely the last stanza of a full-length 
metrical Psalm. Next should come the 
quiet brief prayer of adoration, invoca- 
tion, confession, or illumination, or a 
collect. These two items constitute the 
official introduction and should not be 


unduly prolonged. 


Longer Scripture Reading 


The real beginning of public worship, 
as of the Christian religion itself, is the 
solemn proclamation of the Word of the 
Living God. This is the ground, the 
basis, the authority, the reason, the war- 
rant of worship. It should by no means 
be a brief snippet of five or ten verses; 
it should be of considerable length. The 
Westminster Puritans thought it should 
consist of at least two entire chapters, one 
from each Testament, read in course. 
More anciently, it consisted of sections 
from the prophets, the epistles, and the 
gospels. Logically and historically the 
sermon then followed immediately as the 
Preached Word interpreting the Written 
Word, but I believe that we must here 
yield to our own tradition and permit the 
long prayer to come next. 

In any case, the sermon should still be 
the Preached Word of God, not the ex- 
pression of man-made ideologies, however 
brilliant. The long prayer should be 
comprehensive, including confession, 
thanksgiving, supplication, intercession, 
etc. Thereafter public worship should 
come rapidly to its close with a Psalm 
(or hymn) and blessing. 

In Justin Martyr’s day, everyone was 
strong enough to stand during all parts 
of worship, but in our feebler time we 
have pews for sitting. So concessions 
must be made to our weaknesses. We 
must not stand or sit too long at one 
time, nor should we be always bobbing 
up and down like a jumping-jack. I 
therefore think it is the better part of 
valor that another Psalm (or hymn) is 
usually inserted just before the sermon 
simply to allow the people to “stretch” 
before settling for the period of preach- 
ing, and perhaps another Psalm (or 
hymn) immediately after the Bible-read- 
ings if the long prayer comes in Puritan 
fashion between Scripture and sermon. 
The service thus explained becomes: (1) 
Psalm or hymn, (2) short prayer, (3) 
lengthy readings from the Bible, (4) 
Psalm or hymn, (5) long prayer, (6) 
Psalm or hymn, (7) sermon, -(8) Psalm 
or hymn, and (9) benediction. It is not 
only the historic order, but it also aesthe- 
tically satisfying and true to psychologi- 
cal principles. 


And So Forth 


Several omissions from this discussion 
may seem strange. First, there is no 
reference to prelude or postlude; they are 
perfectly in order if a musician is avail- 
able. 

Second, I have not mentioned the col- 
lection; it may be inserted after the long 
prayer or after the sermon. But it should 
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be very quiet and unobtrusive, not ac- 
companied by all the standing, bowing, 
scraping, singing, praying that today so 
often enshrines a so-called ‘“offertory.” 
The collection is simply the collection, 
nothing more, 

Third, if special music is available, 
it may well be used to “‘cover” the collec- 
ton or follow the sermon. Often it might 
be appropriate for one of the parts of the 
service to be sung as “special music.” 
But no music should be inserted unless 
it is integral to the service. For instance, 
there is no excuse for all the “interludes” 
stuck haphazardly and embarrassingly 
in some modern public worship. If spe- 
cial qui t is desired, it should be literally 
quiet—it should not be music, however 
soft. Above all, the words of vocal selec- 
tions should be cart fully scanned before 
rendition. 

Fourth, there seems to be no good rea- 
son for all the “calls to worship,” ‘in- 
vitations to prayer,” “responses,” “in- 
troits,”’ manifold “amens,” etc., which 
serve only to clutter up the hour of wor- 
ship. A simple ‘Let us sing” or “Let us 
pray” should suffice. Nor should there 
be any particular points for admitting 
late-comers; they should come in quietly 
and quickly regardless of what part of 
the service is in progress. (Is one part 
of the worship of God holier than an- 
other?) That is far less disturbing than 
listening to their whispering or shuffling 
in the vestibule or the thundering charge 
when they are finally allowed to enter. 
Fifth, if a profession of faith (Apostles’ 
Creed unmutilated or Nicene Creed) is 
used, it should never come before the 
solemn reading of the Bible lessons, but 
invariably afterward, for “faith cometh 
by hearing.” The Lord’s Prayer, if used 
at all, should (whether said or sung) 
conclude the long prayer only, never the 
opening prayer. If Gloria Patri is used, 
it should be said or sung only at the end 
of a Psalm, and nowhere else. 

In regard to the dress of the celebrant 
and the arrangement and ornamentation 
of the place of worship, only this needs 
to be said: they should be in good taste, 
conservative, and directed solely to the 
glory of God, not for display. 

It is worth a passing remark to call 
attention to several words requiring com- 
ment. Presbyterian churches do not have 
“altars,” even for weddings; we have only 
the holy table. Nor do our church build- 
ings have a “sanctuary,” since we do not 
offer therein a sacrifice. Quite properly 
our churches have an auditorium where 
the Word of God is heard. The presby- 
ter who has been lawfully installed 
should be designated by the proper term, 
that is, pastor, not minister, certainly not 
preacher. A visiting presbyter who con- 
ducts the whole service is a “guest min- 
ister”; a visiting presbyter who merely 
preaches while another conducts the serv- 
ice is the “guest preacher.” 
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Some Inter-Church Advances 
By GEORGE C. CAMERON 


The Inter-Church Relations Commit- 
tee of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland is not among the best-known 
by the general membership of the church. 
Its reports are less widely read than 
many, and the significance of the deci- 
sions to which it guides the church is 
sometimes underestimated. Its report to 
the General Assembly this year, however, 
reflects the growing importance of its work 
and indicates the increasing influence of 
the policy it has been quietly helping to 
shape. 

Most prominent in that report, of 
course, are the sections dealing with the 
Seventeenth General Council of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, held at Princeton 
last July, and the Second Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches convened 
at Evanston the following month. 

“Evanston,” in particular, has caught 
the imagination of church people in Scot- 
land, and many local branches of the 
Scottish Churches’ Ecumenical Associa- 
tion have been set up as the result of 
meeting addressed by delegates and ac- 
credited visitors during the past winter. 
This spread of ecumenical interest has 
found its focus in common action at the 
local level in the work of evangelism 
through the ‘‘Tell Scotland” movement, 
in which all major branches of the Protes- 
tant Church are involved. The World 
Council’s Inter-Church Aid Department, 
too, has received still wider support in 
consequence, and in addition to money 
and goods donated for refugee service, 
and to the adoption of refugees in camps 
in Europe, increasing practical interest 
is being taken in International Work 
Camps and in the rehabilitation of Mau 
Mau suspects in Kikuyu 
camps. 


screening 


Step Toward Reunion 

Another section of the report deals 
with an approach to the Church of Scot- 
land from the United Original Secession 
Synod (remnant of that part of the 1733 
Secession, on the issue of patronage, 
which stood out of the union of Secession 
and Free Church in 1852), asking for 
discussion directed to ending the long 
continued separation. This discussion 
has already proceeded sufficiently far to 
lead to the appointment of a joint nego- 
tiating committee. 

Equally encouraging is the report on 
approaches to European Churches, ini- 
tiated some vears ago, on the question of 
MR. CAMERON, our regular correspondent 


in Scotland, is minister of St. John’s church 
in Dundee. 


intercommunion. In 1952 that question 
was satisfactorily settled with the Church 
of Sweden, and in 1954 with the Church 
of Norway. Now communications have 
been received from the Primate of Den- 
mark and the Archbishop of Finland 
confirming that there is no obstacle on 
either side to intercommunion between 
their churches and the Church of Soct- 
land. This means that between the 
Church of Scotland and the Churches of 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland 
(all Lutheran) there obtains unrestricted 
and fully authorized intercommunion, 
and it is hoped that a similar understand- 
ing will be reached with other European 
churches. 

Of similar significance is the section 
reporting on conversations with the 
Church of England, the Episcopal 
Church in Soctland, and the Presbyte- 
rian Church of England. These were 
resumed in the fall of 1954 and contin- 
ued at the beginning of this year. A 
considerable measure of doctrinal agree- 
ment had already been reached in earlier 
conversations, and recommendations re- 
garding the regulated interchange of 
preachers, and the admission in certain 
circumstances of communicants of the 
Church of Scotland to Holy Communion 
in the Church of England, has been ac- 
cepted by the churches concerned. The 
resumption of conversations was directed 
to ‘‘a long-term policy looking to the ulti- 
mate fulness of the church’s life,” and 
the hope was expressed by the conference 
that, “‘at the earliest possible stage . 
appropriate steps would be taken to secure 
unrestricted and fully authorized inter- 
communion between the churches con- 
cerned.” 


The Russian Visitors 

A final example of successful action 
taken on the initiative of this committee 
is a significant event which has just taken 
place. A proposal made at the 1953 As- 
sembly was taken up by the committee, 
which in its report the following year 
devoted some space to examining the 
issues involved in a proposed meeting of 
representatives of the churches of East 
and West, with special reference to Rus- 
sia. ‘The Assembly adopted its recom- 
mendation that the British Council of 
Churches be asked to invite representa- 
tives of the churches in Russia to visit this 
country ‘in an endeavor to promcte peace 
between all nations by strengthening the 
feelings of humanity, brotherhood, and 
concord” within the fellowship of Chris- 
tian faith. The British Council of 
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Churches took action in these terms, and 
the Kussian churchmen appointed in re- 
sponse to the invitation have just con- 
cluded their visit. 

‘They spent several days in Scotland, 
conferring with church leaders in Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen, and in St. Andrews, 
where after watching the Open Golf 
Champienship they participated in a 
meeting of the Scottish Ecumenical As- 
sociation. ‘Their visit concluded in Lon- 
don, where they conferred with leaders 
of the Church of England and the Baptist 
Church. It was, understandably, the 
Baptist representative who most im- 
pressed British hearers with the possibil- 
ity that fruitful co-operation between 
East and West could arise out of such 
visits. Their value to all concerned, 
however, is unquestionable, and once 
again this uncbtrusive committee is to 
be congratulated on the useful practical 
issue of a motion originating around its 
committee table. 





Wilbur LaRoe Says: 








The Goals of Youth. According to 
Newsweek, today’s teenagers want mar- 
riage, cars, dancing and clothes. Not a 
word about wanting God, or a life of 
service and honor. Perhaps the reason 
for this condition is supplied in the same 
article: adults were interested in chro- 
mium-weight cars, plunging necklines, 
arranging a foursome or preparing for a 
jaunt to Europe. Where too much pros- 
perity comes, men tend to forget God. 


Common Denominator. Dr. Sock- 
man has performed a real service by re- 
minding the various religious sects that 
nearly all of them have the same God 
and that ours would be a better world if 
all sects would really take God seriously. 
For then we would have at least recog- 
nition of human dignity (regardless of 
color), personal integrity, and family 
loyalty. Christianity adds much more, 
but ‘virtues such as these carry no sec- 
tarian label.” 


The Last Word. “The Cross is hu- 
manity’s supreme argument.”—W. PavuL 
LUDWIG. 

Prayer. College Girl: I want to pray 
but I don’t seem to know how to pray. 
How does one get started? 

Answer: I suggest that you begin 
this way: ‘My dear Father in Heaven, 
you are my Father and I am your child, 
yet I don’t seem to know how to talk 
with you. Will you please draw me 
nearer to you and teach me how to speak 
to you?” This simple prayer will give 
you a start and other prayers will follow 
naturally. 
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Gifts that 
live after you 


An ideal way to perpetuate one’s Christian influence, or the memory 
of a loved one, is to establish an endowment or memorial fund with 


the Board of World Missions. 


Interest from such a fund goes annually to the support of Foreign 
Missions—a perennial contribution in your name or in that of your 





loved one. 


Endowments and memorial funds may be started with a small amount 
and additions made from time to time whenever you desire. 


Your Board of World Missions, its officers and employees, pledge 
themselves to strive earnestly to meet the responsibility of making your 
gift accomplish the utmost for His Kingdom around the world. 


For particulars regarding endowments or memorial funds and how they 
are made and used, write 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
“To Foretgu Missions a Share” 
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EDITORIAL 


No Relief Act Relief 


Without taking action requested not 
only by American church groups but also 
by the President, the Congress at its ad- 
journment left the 1953 Refugee Relief 
Act as tightly tied as ever. Moreover, 
there are those who feel that the January 
session may bring no amendments and 
that church groups will have to continue 
working for at least another nine months 
under existing restrictions. 





Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jew- 
ish agencies were unanimous in testifying 
that complications under the present law 
make it almost impossible for them to 
care for any refugees. 

The President has voiced his own irri- 
tation at the provisions of the law and 
he declares that his administration has 
tried its “best” to liberalize it. He has 
called the law “very restrictive,” “very 
awkward to administer,” and he has noted 
that the success of this country’s program 
for admitting 209,000 refugees before the 
end of 1956 is important to remove a 
“source of great irritation” in Europe. 

This would seem to be a good point to 
discuss with Congressmen while they are 
at home and to try to discover just what 
the restrictive forces are which have put 
this important measure in a straight- 
jacket. There are some who feel_con- 
vinced that the congressional committees 
which have charge of it are too largely 
dominated by men who are more directed 
by their fears or their prejudices than by 
their concern for the service which the 
U.S.A. can render an important segment 
of humanity in a time of need. 


Junaluska Index 


More may need to be known, but it 
would seem at this point to be a pity that 
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Methodists cperating conferences at Lake 
Junaluska, N. C., would rescind their in- 
vitation to Nels F. S. Ferré, professor of 
philosophical theology at the Vanderbilt 
School of Religion. 

Dr. Ferré was to have been the Bible 
leader for the Candler Camp Meeting at 
Junaluska in mid-August but the pro- 
gram committee and the Junaluska trus- 
tees withdrew their invitation. The 
speaker was to have led the conference 
on the theme, “Finding God through 
Prayer and Bible Study.” 

It is reported that members of the pro- 
gram committee took the action, not be- 
cause of anything they were afraid Dr. 
Ferré might do or say at Junaluska, but 
because it was said that some of his recent 
writings are considered “theologically 
unsound”—and because “pressure had 
been put on the committee to have this 
program change made.” 

Thus, it would seem, Junaluska joins a 
not-too-enviable list of those who yield 
to the pressures of militant workers who 
seek, by the feeble efforts of men, to keep 
Truth from toppling. 

Suppose Dr. Ferré has entertained or 
expressed some unusual or ‘‘unaccept- 
able views. Is a conference therefore 
to invite only speakers who have routine 
opinions and ‘‘acceptable’—by whose 
test?—views? Once an Index begins to 
operate, it is as difficult to keep in con- 
trol as are those who have been made 
fearful (perhaps by designing promoters) 
of the expressions of Nels Ferré. 


Liquor While You Fly 


Seven airlines are now serving drinks 
aloft. .. . These are listed as American 
Airlines, United Airlines, Trans-World 
Airlines, Eastern Airlines, Northwest- 
Orient Airlines, National Airlines and 
Western Airlines. 

But there are six other airlines which 
do not serve alcoholic beverages on do- 
mestic flights. These are Delta-C&S Air- 
lines, Capital Airlines, Braniff Interna- 
tional Airways, Southern Airways, Pied- 
mont Airlines and Allegheny Airlines. . . 

At the outset, the public was given to 
expect a high level of travel (in more 
ways than one) from the airlines. The 
courtesy and friendliness of the officers, 
stewards and the stewardesses set a new 
pattern in transportation. These public 
servants want to keep it that way. 

The spring meeting of the Air Line 
Stewards and Stewardesses association 
(about 2,500 members) voted “to dis- 
courage the serving of liquor on com- 
mercial air transports in the interests of 
the safety of the flying public.” And 
Clarence Sayen, president of the Air Line 
Pilots’ Association, was recently quoted 
in American Aviation as opposing any 
drinking aloft. 

The airlines do not need to sell liquor 
in order to sell the American public on 
air travel. It is too bad to see this great 
new enterprise in world transportation 
beginning to dance to the brewer’s tune. 
Why not write the airlines and tell them 
so?—CHArRLES M. Laymon in the Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


The Meanings of “Persuade” sy LUTHER A. WeicLe 


The word “persuade” now implies suc- 
cess; we speak of persuading a man only 
if our arguments and pleas prevail upon 
him to accept the judgment or mark the 
decision to which we urge him. But this 
is not necessarily so in the King James 
Version of the Bible. In Acts 19:8-9 
we read of Paul’s “disputing and_per- 
suading” at Corinth, with the result that 
some ‘“‘were hardened, and believed not, 
but spake evil of that way.” In Acts 
28:23 we are told that at Rome “there 
came many to him into his lodging; to 
whom he expounded and testified the 
kingdom of God, persuading them con- 
cerning Jesus, both out of the law of 
Moses, and out of the prophets, from 
morning till evening’; but the next verse 
records that some believed and some did 
not. The Revised Standard Version uses 
the terms “arguing and pleading” in the 
account of his work at Corinth, and it 
uses “trying to convince them” in the ac- 
count of the day at Rome. 

In The Merchant of Venice (III, 2, 
281) Salerio describes the unyielding 
temper of Shylock: 

“twenty merchants, 

The duke himself, and the magnificoes 


ee port, have all persuaded with 
im; 

But none can drive him from the en- 

vious plea.” 

On the other hand, “persuade”’ is used 
in its full sense in such passages as Mat- 
thew 27:20, Acts 14:19 and 19:26. And 
“T am persuaded” is hardly strong enough 
in most contexts where the passive form 
of the Greek verb appears. The Revised 
Standard version of Romans 8:38-39 
reads: “For I am sure that neither death, 
nor life . . . nor anything else in all cre- 
ation, will be able to separate us from 
the love of God in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” Note also “be convinced” (Luke 
17:31); “are convinced” (Luke 20:6); 
“fully convinced” (Romans 4:21; 14:5), 
“T am sure” (2 Timothy 1:5, 12); “we 
feel sure” (Hebrews 6:9). 

In the Old Testament, the word “per- 
suade” usually has a bad sense, being 
used as the equivalent of entice, mislead, 
or deceive. Compare 1 Kings 22:20, 21, 
22 where KJ uses “‘persuade”’ for the same 
Hebrew verb which it translates “entice” 
in 2 Chronicles 18:19, 20, 21. Or com- 
pare the accounts concerning Hezekiah 
found in 2 Kings 18 and 19, 2 Chron- 
icles 32, and Isaiah 36 and 37. 
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Footnote to Romans 8:31-39 


“CATCHING THE VISION” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


Y UNANIMOUS agreement, there 

is no loftier passage in all of Saint 
Paul’s writings than this classic climax 
to the eighth chapter of Romans. Here 
is the glory of the Most Holy Place, here 
the heart and the height of Christian 
faith. Here is Vision; wherein faith 
and hope and love are blended into one. 

How do you “‘catch” a vision like this? 
The preachers’ cliché about catching a 
vision, while rather absurd, has some 
truth about it. The suggestion is that 
visions are fleeting; if you don’t “catch” 
one on the fly you may never see it again. 
On the other hand the word “catch” is 
misleading. You catch fish by going after 
them. You don’t get hold of visions that 
way. There is no guaranteed technique 
for catching visions, no bait to which they 
are sure to rise. Further, the notion of 
catching a vision suggests another ab- 
surdity—that a vision is something like 
an animal in a tropical forest; once 
netted or caged, you have it (dead or 
alive) for good. Not at all. You might 
—though even this is more than doubtful 
—you might catch a vision and put it 
into a stout cage. But overnight you 
might find the cage empty. Furthermore, 
something you catch is smaller or any- 
how more stupid than you; whereas this 
kind of vision we are talking about is 
much bigger than you will ever be. If 
you asked Paul about it, he would most 
probably say the vision caught him, he 
didn’t catch it. 

Still, it is a worthwhile question. How 
do you share such a vision, or see it for 
yourself? Anybody can read the words. 
Many can believe what they read is true. 
But that is still on the outside. The great 
Christian saints have not simply believed 
that Paul spoke by inspiration, they 
could say, Yes, these things are true, I 
know it! some might even say, I knew 
it before Paul put it into words for me. 
How do we get, so to speak, into the line 
of sight so that what Paul saw, we too 
see? 


HEN we read this justly famous 

passage, we all feel something 
first-hand here. This is not deduction 
or inference; this is personal testimony. 
Paul wants others to see what he has seen; 
but he could not speak as he does if he 
had not had the vision himself. This is 
distillation from experience. 

The way Paul wrote this was different 
from the way most modern American 
Christians read it. When the minister 
reads the words from the pulpit—‘‘trib- 
ulation, persecution, famine, nakedness, 
the sword”—if we think about them at 
all we think of them as poetic words 
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describing something that might happen. 
We take the passage to mean that in case 
any of these misfortunes occurred to us, 
Christ would help us endure them. Not 
so with Paul. These words described his 
actual circumstances in life. These were 
terrible experiences in which—not from 
which—the love of God in Christ had 
delivered him. Death was not something 
which Paul like all of us looked forward 
to as bound to happen someday far in 
the future. Death had been staring him 
in the eye for a good while, it was a con- 
stant companion. So with all the other 
spectres. They were not just spectres 
to him; they summarized the kind of life 
he had lived. You might say that it is 
different with angels, principalities and 
powers, the mysterious forces of the Un- 
seen; but for Paul it was not much dif- 
ferent at all. For him an angel was just 
as real as a man, and some of them far 
more terrible. ‘“Principalities and pow- 
ers,” whatever they meant exactly, were 
something more to him than just words, 
as they are to most of us. He says else- 
where, or plainly implies (Eph. 6:12) 
that it is much easier to contend with 
“flesh and blood” than with these blood- 
less, fleshless ‘rulers of darkness.” 


S? Paul’s vision rises directly from his 
experiences. For in all these things 
the central thing was the love of God. 
He knew the love of God would not fail 
because it had not failed This is enough 
to tell us we are most likely to ‘“‘catch” 
this vision in connection with some simi- 
lar experience. Most of us may die with- 
out knowing at first-hand the famine and 
perils that Paul knew. The whole scope 
and power of Paul’s vision may not be 
possible for us to share. But the point 
to bear in mind is this: In order to be 
as certain and as triumphant as Paul 
was, about the all-conquering love of 
God, we shall have to pass through some 


experiences as devastating as his were. 
We do not have to wait till the dark day 
comes to be sure the light is shining; but 
it is in the dark that we really appre- 
ciate what the light is. If you are not 
in a hard fight you will not know what 
it is to be “more than conquerors through 
him who loved us.” 

Now hard and harsh experiences, in 
and of themselves, do not produce the 
vision. Nearly always, the person who 
finds the love of God conquering all such 
enemies of the soul, has been prepared 
to do so by the example and counsel of 
someone more deeply experienced. So if 
we want to share such a vision as this 
we shall have to cultivate the friendship 
of Christians who have been through 
deeper shadows than we ourselves. We 
should not fail to begin with Jesus him- 
self, and Paul too of course, and the other 
New Testament saints; and the long roll 
of heroes of faith, and the high souls 
among our own family and friends. Vis- 
ions are “caught” best in the company of 
those who have seen them. 


UT perhaps it never comes? As Dr. 

Love says, “It will do no good to 
strain after it.” Let us not rashly as- 
sume that only the elect, and all the elect, 
have visions. We are not saved by as- 
surance; we are saved by faith, and this 
is something to be had only in fear and 
trembling. 

In the history of Christian martyrs 
there is the story of one of the first Chris- 
tian missionaries to the Indians, a monk 
who came over from France with a mis- 
sionary party. The rest of them were 
men of high spiritual vision and power. 
This one man desired earnestly but in 
vain to be as certain God was calling him 
as they were. He clung stubbornly to 
what he believed was his duty. There 
may have been more successful mission- 
aries, but there has seldom been a more 
earnest one. He died under a tomahawk 
at least without ever seeing his vision. 
And his church has declared him a saint. 

Would it be too much to imagine that 
the first words he heard on the other side 
were—‘‘Blessed is he that has not seen, 
and yet has believed’’? 
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Music at Southwestern 


A new venture at Southwestern at Mem- 
phis was the recent Church Choir Work- 
shop, attracting musicians from Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennes- 
see for work under the direction of Burnet 
C. Tuthill, Southwestern’s director of 
music. 


An able faculty assisted Dr. Tuthill. 
Private organ lessons were offered, even- 
ings provided special features—hymn- 
singing on one and on another, hearing 
the recorded performance of Handel’s 
Messiah. 


The air-conditioned library offered 
comfortable quarters for the classes. Plans 
for next year include special work for 
Jeaders of children’s choirs. 


Preachers at Union (Va.) 


More than 125 preachers from 32 states 
and Canada representing 12 denomina- 
tions have been spending two intensive 
weeks preaching and listening to other 
preachers. At Union Seminary in Vir- 
ginia the second preaching workshop for 
preachers has been in session, with the 
noted James S. Stewart of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, as the man to show how to do 
it. Widely known because of his books 
and conference appearances, Dr. Stewart 
spoke nightly, and during the day sessions 
offered his counsel on various aspects of 
preaching. A faculty of nine worked to 
help the preachers find better ways to do 
their job. 


Beginning at 8:30 each morning preach- 


ing was offered hourly from two pulpits 
on the campus—eight sermons each morn- 
ing—followed by criticism by the faculty 
and other participants. Both preaching 
and criticism were recorded and made 
ivailable to each man. 


For College Students 


A battery of well known people tell 
present and prospective students what 
they think they would do if they were 
entering college this fall. This is one 
of the features in the new Gotng-to-Col- 
lege Handbook, available this month from 


Visser ‘t Hooft Urges WE 


Davos, SWITZERLAND (RNS)—The 90- 
member Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, meeting here, was 
reminded that the Council is under obli- 
gation to maintain fraternal contacts be- 
tween churches in different political en- 
vironments. 

W. A. Visser *t Hooft, the Council’s 
general secretary, told the committee that 
by such contacts “we make our own spe- 
cific contribution to international under- 
standing and the maintenance of peace.” 

He said this obligation had been im- 
posed upon the Council by its Second As- 
sembly which met at Evanston, I1., last 
August. 


Need Fellowship 

Dr. Visser *t Hooft emphasized the 
need for international fellowship “mo- 
tivated by Christian convictions and not 
political considerations.” 
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Dept. D-1 Atlanta, Ga. 


Outlook Publishers, Richmond, Va. 

Those offering a word of counsel in- 
clude Miss Virginia Gildersleeve, long- 
time dean of Barnard College, now re- 
tired; Ralph W. Sockman, Christ church 
(Methodist) and radio preacher, New 
York; Charles F. Wishart, president em- 
eritus of the College of Wooster; Cecil 
B. deMille, motion picture producer; and 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review. 

Miss Gildersleeve suggests, for one 
thing, that she would resist the present 
trend which causes girls to feel that they 
have to be married by 18. 


to Maintain Wide Contacts 


The World Council of Churches, he 
said, has ‘“‘no other criterion for its work 
and word than the truth which it finds in 
God’s will revealed in Christ.” 

“It is characteristic of our time,” he 
continued, “that so many of the grave 
human problems which we face are 
created by forces which operate on a 
worldwide level and that these can be met 
only on that level. 


“Whether we take the refugee problem, 
or the problem of technical and industrial 
civilization, or rural societies, or the re- 
percussions of nuclear science on the issue 
of peace—all of these and many more chal- 
lenge the churches to think in world terms, 
to render common witness, to act on the 
basis of worldwide strategy.” 


Dr. Visser ’t Hooft said, ““We have the 
possibility to show that the church is not 
set in the world for its own sake but for 
the sake of God’s plan to mankind.” 


Increased Interest 

Franklin Clark Fry, New York, presi- 
dent of the ‘United Lutheran Church in 
America, reported increased interest in 
the work of the World Council since the 
1954 Evanston Assembly. He is chair- 
man of the Central Committee. 

Dr. Fry said interest had been acceler- 
ated not only in member churches but in 
churches—Orthodox, Protestant, and Ro- 
man Catholic—which do not belong to the 
ecumenical body. 

“Tt is noteworthy that as a result of 
this interest in our Assembly,” he said, 
“in several churches the question of par- 
ticipation in the World Council of 
Churches is being widely discussed.” 

Presenting the report of the Central 
Committee’s executive, Dr. Fry said the 
most comprehensive efforts being made by 
national councils to follow up the Evan- 
ston Assembly are those of the National 
Council of Churches in the U.S.A. and 
the Hungarian Ecumenical Council. 

The Central Committee is the Council’s 
policy-making body during the interval 
between meetings of the Assembly. 
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A NEW START 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for August 28, 1955 
Background Isaiah 44:21-45:13; Ezra 1,2:64-65 
Print: Isaiah 45:1-4, 13; Ezra 1:1-7 


In one of the familiar hymns of the 
church, we sing 
“God moves in a mysterious way, 

His wonders to perform; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 

“God moves in a mysterious way, his 
wonders to perform” not only in nature 
but also in history. A suggestive illus- 
tration of this fact is found in the work- 
ing-out of the divine purpose through 
Cyrus, a pagan monarch, who is recog- 
nized as one of the greatest rulers of all 
times, and who through his own brilliant 
achievements assembled the largest em- 
pire in antiquity before Alexander the 
Great. 

In the Old Testament we read how the 
promise came to Abraham that through 
him ultimately all mankind would be 
blessed; how his descendants multiplied 
in Egypt; how they were delivered from 
bondage and entered into a covenant with 
God at Sinai; how they were finally set- 
tled in the Promised Land; how they 
grew into a strong and powerful nation 
under David and Solomon; how the King- 
dom was divided; how the Northern 
Kingdom was carried into captivity by 
the Assyrians; and how some time later 
the Southern Kingdom was carried into 
captivity by the Babylonians. From a 
human point of view it would seem that 
the history of the Chosen People had 
ended. 

The northern tribes who were carried 
into captivity did indeed abandon their 
ancestral religion and were absorbed into 
the neighboring population. Their role 
in history was completed. 

The history of the southern kingdom 
(Judah) was quite different. The Jews, 
inspired by a series of outstanding proph- 
ets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and others, 
retained their religion, purified from the 
last traces of idolatry, and therefore, their 
national identity, in greatly intensified 
form, even in captivity. But for some 
time their future as a minority group in 
the world’s mightiest empire remained 
uncertain. And many among them were 
becoming discouraged, convinced that the 
Lord had forgcetten them. 


I. 

At this critical juncture a new prophet 
appeared in their midst, one whose name 
remains unknown to us, but who was 
quite plainly a disciple of the great Isa- 
iah. This prophet, known as the Second 
Isaiah, and whose words are recorded in 
Isaiah 40-55, assured the people that God 
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was still working in history, and that he 
would restore them to their own land 
through Cyrus, ruler of the newly consoli- 
dated Persian Empire, now advancing 
upon Babylon, long-time mistress of the 
world. The rise of Cyrus had been meteo- 
ric. We meet him first as Prince of Anzan, 
a province of Elam, subject to Astyages, 
king of the Medes. Cyrus revolted suc- 
cessfully against his overlord, and took 
over the kingdom of the Medo-Persians, 
extending its boundaries westward to the 
border of Lydia in Asia Minor. 

“Alarmed by the rise of this rival pow- 
er, Nabonidus of Babylon, entered into an 
alliance with Lydia, Egypt and Sparta 
to preserve the balance of power in Asia. 
sefore they could unite their forces Cyrus 
struck with characteristic promptitude 
and energy at Croesus of Lydia; and after 
two bloody battles the Lydian capital 
Sardis with its fabulous treasures fell into 
his hands. In the same year (546 B. C.) 
he invaded Babylon... .” 

It was at this time, or shortly there- 
after, when the Babylonian Empire was 
hanging in the balance, that II Isaiah 
delivered the exultant prophecy included 
in our present lesson: 

“Sing, O heavens, for the Lord has done 
it; shout, O depths of the earth; break 
forth into singing, O mountains, O forest, 
and every tree in it. For the Lord has 
redeemed Jacob and will be glorified in 
Israel” (44:23). 

In this last sentence we have the theme 
of the prophecy, but the past tense of the 
first clause is that of prophetic certainty. 
The redemption of Jacob has not been 
achieved, but it is as certain as the pur- 
poses of God, the Lord, “‘your Redeemer” 
(vs. 24). And who is this Lord? He it 
is who brought Israel into being, who has 
created the earth and has therefore all 
power at his disposal (vs. 24), who con- 
founds all human predictions, and con- 
firms the words of his servants, the 
prophets (25-26); who is pledged to the 
restoration of Jerusalem (26), who is 
able to overcome every obstacle (27), a 
God ‘who says of Cyrus, ‘He is my 
shepherd, and he shall fulfill all my pur- 
pose,’ saying of Jerusalem, ‘She shall be 
built,’ and of the temple, ‘Your founda- 
tion shall be laid.’ ”’ (28) 

Why has God chosen Cyrus, a pagan 
king, for this exalted end. II Isaiah does 
not say, but as George Adam Smith has 
pointed out, God has determined to settle 
Judah again in their own land. ‘For this 
he will use the fittest force. The return 
of Israel to Palestine is a political event, 
requiring political power, and the great- 
est political power of the day is Cyrus.” 


Cyrus is termed God’s shepherd, not be- 
cause he acknowledges the one true God, 
but because he is nonetheless the execu- 
tor of God’s purpose. 

This thought is expanded in the next 
stanza of the poem, 45:1-8. Cyrus is 
referred to in the opening verse as the 
Lord’s anointed, the only foreign ruler 
so termed in Scripture, anointed in the 
sense that he has been consecrated by the 
Lord as his agent and representative; as 
one “whose right hand I have grasped.” 
In Babylonia kings were said to grasp 
the hands of the god Marduk at their 
crowning; here God grasps the right hand 
of Cyrus, indicating that his srrength is 
from the Lord. It is the Lord who has 
enabled him “‘to subdue nations” and to 
‘“ungird the loins of kings” (Persia, Me- 
dia, Lydia, and now Babylonia), who 
has opened doors before him that gates 
may not be closed (45:1). II Isaiah pre- 
dicts that God will enable him to over- 
come the obstacles that now confront 
him: 

“T will go before you and level the moun- 
tains; I will break in pieces the doors of 
bronze (according to the Greek historian 
Herodotus, Babylon was protected by 100 
gates of bronze) and cut asunder the bars 
of iron. I will give you the treasures of 
darkness and the hoards in secret places.” 

The reference here is to the under- 
ground treasures of Sardis, the capital 
of Lydia, and of Babylon, the two wealth- 
iest cities of the ancient world. 

God’s purpose in thus calling Cyrus 
into his service, according to the prophet, 
is threefold: (1) that Cyrus himself 
will acknowledge the Lord as God and 
the author of his success (vs. 3); (2) 
that God’s providential purpose for Is- 
rael, his servant, may be fulfilled (vs. 4) ; 
and (3) “that men may know, from the 
rising of the sun and from the west, that 
there is none besides me: I am the Lord, 
and there is no other” (vs. 6). This 
promise is still in the future, but the 
return of Judah was a necessary condition 
to its final realization. 

In 45:9-13, included in our back- 
ground study, we have the prophet’s 
words addressed to a section of the exiles 
who objected to II Isaiah’s statement that 
God was working out his purposes 
through Cyrus, a foreign ruler, and a 
non-believer in the one true God. They 
looked for a miraculous deliverance, it 
may be, which would relieve them of all 
danger and of all drudgery, or deliver- 
ance, perhaps, through a Jewish warrior 
who would restore Israel’s ancient glory. 
Man cannot argue with his Maker, retorts 
II Isaiah. God chooses his own instru- 
ments. The Lord has spoken, “He 
(Cyrus) shall build my city and set my 
exiles free” and “not for price or re- 
ward,” says the Lord of hosts. And so 
it came to pass. 


Hl. 
On the 14th day of the month Tam- 
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muz (June-July) Gobryas, the general 
of Cyrus, took unopposed possession of 
Babylon, and four months later Cyrus 
himself made his entry into the city, and 
initiated that policy of toleration and 
clemency that won the plaudits and ad- 
miration of the ancient world. 

In the first year of his reign, that is, the 
first year after his conquest of Babylon, 
Cyrus issued a royal decree which con- 
tained four specifications: (1) A dec- 
laration that the Lord, the God of heaven, 
had given him all the kingdoms of the 
earth; (2) the claim that God had 
charged Cyrus to build him a house in 
Jerusalem; (3) permission for the Jew- 
ish exiles to return to their land and build 
this house in Jerusalem; and (4) a re- 
quest that those Jews who preferred to 
remain in Babylon help their brethren 
who wished to return with money, goods 
and beasts, in addition to the freewill 
offering that they might make for the 
temple. 

The news contained in this proclama- 
tion must have run through the empire 
like wildfire and stirred the Jews to a 
frenzy of enthusiasm. The devout and 
God-fearing people who had heard or 
read of the promises of the prophets may 
well have felt that their dreams had 
become realities and prophecies fulfill- 
ments. 

To those of us who live long after it 
seems a little strange that Cyrus, a hea- 
then king, should have issued such a proc- 
lamation in the name of the Lord God 
of Israel. Yet it is not so strange. Cyrus 
was a wise ruler, and recent cuneiform 
inscriptions show us that he uniformly 
spoke the language of the people whom 
he conquered. Thus when he wrote to 
the Babylonians, he said that their God, 
Marduk, had called him to be king. In 
more than one inscription, Cyrus is rep- 
resented as restoring to their original 
homes or temples the local gods brought 
by Nabonidus to Babylon; this would 
involve in some cases at least a restora- 
tion of the native shrines. More than 
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that, there was recently discovered a proc- 
lamation which Cyrus issued when he 
first ascended the throne of Babylon. In 
it he says that Mercdach grants permis- 
sion to all the exiles in Babylon to return 
to their homes with their gods and asks 
them to pray for him. It thus appears 
that the permission which Cyrus gave to 
the Jews to return to their native land 
was only part of a wider permission 
granted to all the subject people in his 
domains. 

Why did Cyrus grant this permission 
to the people whom the Babylonians had 
carried captive? Two motives probably 
carried weight with him. First, political 
considerations. It was an easy and wise 
way to win the affections of the different 
elements in his new empire. It had been 
the Assyrian and Babylonian policy to 
deport conquered people and to replace 
them by loyal subjects from other parts 
of the empire. It became the policy ef 
Cyrus and his successors to encourage 
each subject race to retain its ancestral 
faith and to retain its local customs in 
its own home. And the Persians were 
more successful than previcus empires in 
holding the loyalty of conquered peoples. 

But there was also a religious consid- 
eration. Cyrus’ own proclamations in- 
dicate that he regarded himself as an 
appointed instrument in the hands of 
God, even though he did not recognize 
the Lord God of Israel as the cne true 
God. The writer of the book of Ezra, 
therefore, seeing deeper than a mere 
secular historian would have done, says 
the Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus, 
king of Persia, so that he made a proc- 
lamation. 

Cyrus’ decree gave the Jews permis- 
sion to return. It did not lay any ccm- 
pulsion upon them to do so. Among the 
Jews in Babylon we may distinguish 
three groups. (1) Those who had been 
carried away captive in 597 B.C. They 
had been in Babylon for almost seventy 
years and all were now old. Some of them 
would be too old for the long, hard jour- 
ney, or unfit to face the struggle needed 
to gain a foothold in the old land of 
which they could have only shadowy 
memories, (2) Those who had been car- 
ried away in 586 B.C., who had now been 
in Babylonia for about fifty years. In 
that time they had founded homes, earned 
a livelihood, learned the language, and 
were in many respects Babylonians. (3) 
There were these, the largest class, who 
had been born in Babylonia of Jewish 
parents. They knew Palestine only by 
hearsay, and if they had met with suc- 
cess in business, would hardly be eager 
to go into a strange land, however much 
their fathers had loved it. The result 
was, and this is hardly surprising, that 
only a relatively small part of the people 
chose to take advantage of Cyrus’ offer. 
According to the numbers given in chap- 
ter 2, there were 43,360 people, 7,337 
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servants, 200 singers—49,897 in all. 


These were they, however, whom the spirit 


of God had stirred to go up to build the 
house of the Lord, and it was enough. 

The Jews who did not go responded 
to Cyrus’ appeal and willingly contri- 
buted to the expenses of the expediticn 
and towards its equipment. Cyrus show- 
ed his goodwill by turning over to them 
the sacred vessels in the temple. They 
were put into the hands of Sheshbazzar, 
the leader of the expedition. So the party 
started on the long journey to the ances- 
tral homes. 


For Further Consideration 

1. The hand of God in history. It 
works in strange ways, in unexpected 
ways, through men who do not in their 
hearts acknowledge him. But it works 
ordinarily in history, through ordinary 
historical processes, through political de- 
cisions on high levels, and through men 
on the ordinary levels of life who respond 
to the challenges which life offers. God 
works in history through men who wit- 
tingly or unwittingly make use of the 
particular opportunity which the course 
of events places before them. The de- 
cisions which men on various levels of 
responsibility are now making are either 
aiding or hindering God’s purpose among 
men. 

2. The role of inconspicuous individ- 
uals. Our lesson throws the spotlight on 
Cyrus, as future historians will throw 
it on Churchill, or Eisenhower, or some 
other outstanding individual who changes 
the course of history for weal or for woe. 
But history is also made by a host of 
obscure individuals, whose name history 
seldom records. From Cyrus came the 
decree which permitted the Jews to re- 
turn to Palestine. But it was those who 
accepted his offer, at great personal sacri- 
fice, who deserve the ultimate credit. The 
names of these individuals are recorded 
for us in Ezra Il1—a very tiresome list, 
we are inclined to think. But as Charles 
W. Gilkey comments in the Interpreter’s 
Bible: 

“Who knows today the names of more 
than a very few of the American pioneers 
who first settled the thirteen colonies or 
those who crossed the continent by covered 
wagon? It was such nameless men who 
became the first Christian missionaries 
to the Gentiles (Acts 11:20), and thereby 
changed the course of Western history. 
Lists of names like these . . . are tedious 
reading in public worship or private de- 
votion today; but they remind us of hu- 
manity’s unpayable debt to nameless men 
and women who have made posterity their 
heavy debtors by the courage and per- 
sistence that were the historical price of 
our human heritage.” 

And by those who shall be nameless in 
the future is our present history now 
being made. 
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WORSHIP IN A NATION’S LIFE 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for September 4, 1955 
Background: Ezra 3-6; Haggai; Zechariah 1:1-6; 4:1-10 
Print: Ezra 3:1-3,10-11; Haggai 1:7-9,14; Zech. 4:6-9 


In 536 B.C. a small number of Jews 
(42,360, according to Ezra 2:1-70) re- 
turned from Babylon to Jerusalem. The 
leader of the captives who took advantage 
of the decree of Cyrus (Ezra 2:1-2) was 
Zerubbabel, a grandson of Jehoiachin, 
one of the last kings of Judah. Zerub- 
babel became the civil head of the re- 
stored community, governor of the Per- 
sian province of Judah. The ecclesias- 
tical head of the community was Jeshua 
or Joshua, grandson of Seraiah, who was 
chief priest at the time of the destruction 
of the temple in 586. The returned exiles 
settled partly in Jerusalem, partly in a 
number of towns and villages in the 
neighborhood. 


I. Foundations Laid 


As pointed out by W. E. Barnes in the 
Cambridge Bible, these Jews did not find 
the land unoccupied. 

“On the contrary, they had to settle 
down in the midst of a foreign population, 
the people of the land, who no doubt out- 
numbered them. The Philistines had 
pressed into Judah from the West, the 
Ammonites and Moabites from the East, 
and the Edomites from the South. Judah 
was perhaps hardly more than a geo- 
graphical expression denoting a land in 
which the Jews were now only a strug- 
gling minority. Whole villages which had 
been Jewish were Gentile in the days of 
Zerubbabel. Jerusalem and its environs 
alone represented the old Jewish state 
which had been ruled by the kings.” 

The walls of the city, we recall, had 
been overthrown, the houses destroyed, 
the temple burned with fire. The massive 
foundations of the temple laid by Solo- 
mon, however, probably suffered little 
through the burning of the house. Even 
the walls, built as they were of huge 
stones, must have remained standing. But 
the building as a whole had been sadly 
disfigured and remained an empty hulk. 

The first public act of the restored 
community, in which both Jeshua, the 
high-priest, and Zerubbabel, the chief of 
state, participated, was the erection of the 
altar of burnt offering upon its old site 
(strange how our religious life becomes 
identified with a certain site) in the tem- 
ple courts (Ezra 3:2ff). On the same 
day were offered the sacrifices prescribed 
for the Feast of Trumpets (the first day 
of the seventh month). They started, 
too, the daily burnt offerings, morning 
and evening. Two weeks later they ob- 
served the Feast of Tabernacles, or 
Booths, and after that the other feasts 
in due order. This priority given to 
religious worship was prompted not only 
by piety but also by fear (Ezra 3:3). 
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They were afraid of what their neighbors 
might do, and hoped through prayer to 
insure the protection of Almighty God. 

The emigrants also made provision for 
the building of the temple. Before actual 
work could begin they must quarry new 
stone and arrange for the securing of 
wood from Lebanon. This was a costly 
and difficult procedure. The great trees 
must be felled and then dragged over the 
crest of Lebanon and slid down the slopes 
of the mountain range, then rafted to 
Joppa and dragged thence to Jerusalem. 
It was a big undertaking for people so 
poor. Nonetheless, masons and carpen- 
ters were hired and the contract for the 
wood let to the appropriate concerns in 
Tyre and Sidon (3:7). 

Actual work on the temple was finally 
begun in the second year and the second 
month. The work was under the over- 
sight of the Levites and under the gen- 
eral supervision of Jeshua and Zerub- 
babel. When the foundation was com- 
pleted (compare our corner stone cere- 
mony) there was an elaborate celebration. 
The singing was conducted by two great 
choirs, singing antiphonally. Apparently 
one choir sang, “O give thanks unto the 
Lord, for his good,” and the other re- 
sponded, ‘‘For his mercy endureth for- 
ever.” The people as a whole were en- 
thusiastic. They shouted with such aban- 
don that the noise was heard a long way 
off. Among the people, however, were 
some old men who remembered the first 
Temple, and as they looked on they wept, 
thinking how small seemed all these 
preparations in comparison with the 
grandeur of Solomon’s Temple (the good 
old days). (3:8-13) 


ll. When Adversaries Heard 

When news of the Hebrews’ activities 
came to the surrounding people, they came 
and asked that they be allowed to parti- 
cipate. These people are generally known 
as the Samaritans. They were the de- 
scendants of the Israelites who had re- 
mained in the land from among the 
Northern tribes and who had intermar- 
ried with the colonists brought in by the 
Assyrians (2 Kings 17:23ff). We read 
there that they worshipped the Lord and 
served their own gods, a very significant 
expression. 

Joshua and Zerubbabel and the leaders 
of the Jews curtly refused the Samari- 
tans’ offer. (Was this wise?) Forbidden 
to help, the Samaritans began to oppose. 
As Ezra says, they weakened the hands 
of the builders, i.e., discouraged and ter- 
rified them, so that finally the building 


ceased. This opposition, including mis- 
representation to the Persian authorities, 
continued during the rest of Cyrus’ reign 
(528-529), during the reign of Camby- 
ses (529-522), Pseudo-Smerdis (522) 
and down into the reign of Darius (521- 
486). As a result the work was halted 
for sixteen years. (4:1-5,24. Ezra 4:6-23 
does not relate to the rebuilding of the 
temple, but to the rebuilding of the walls. 
The time also is not the reign of Cyrus 
and his immediate successors, but that of 
Xerxes and Artaxerxes, who resigned after 
the temple was completed as related in the 
following chapters. The writer here de- 
parts from the chronological order that 
he might set forth the continued opposi- 
tion of the Samaritans in later years. The 
story of the temple is resumed in 4:24.) 

There were other discouragements for 
the returned exiles. As indicated in 
Zechariah 8:10 there was no “safety 
from the foe for him who went out or 
came in,” the reference being probably 
to raids made by the Samaritans or other 
neighbors, though troubles arising from 
the passage of Persian troops through 
Judah when Cambyses invaded Egypt in 
527 may also be included. 

“Nor was this all. The land had lain 
neglected for fifty years, and it was a long 
and laborious task to bring it into proper 
cultivation again; a succession of bad sea- 
sons added to the difficulty; droughts pre- 
vailed, the scanty crops were blasted by 
mildew and beaten down by hail; a few 
indeed were prosperous enough to dwell 
in ‘paneled’ houses but the people gen- 
erally were impoverished and _ disap- 
pointed (Haggai 1:4,6,9-11; 2-16-17; Zech. 
8:10) The second Isaiah had portrayed 
dazzling visions of the restoration, a tri- 
umphal progress of the exiles returning 
through the desert; noble trees and cool- 
ing waters affording them refreshment by 
the way; Jerusalem resplendent with 
every glory; the people basking in peace 
and felicity; the nations of the earth en- 
vious of their happiness and vying with 
one another in showing them honor and 
respect. The reality was a bitter disen- 
chantment [as it usually is when expec- 
tations have been high]; the people were 
disheartened; they concluded that the 
wrath of God was not yet removed from 
them (Zech. 1:12) and that the time had 
not yet come to rebuild the house of the 
Lord (Haggai 1:2).” 

These were the conditions when the 
prophet Haggai appears with a message 
from the Lord. 


Ill. Time to Rebuild 

Nothing is known of Haggai’s antece- 
dents. He appears very suddenly on the 
scene in 526 B.C., delivers several mes- 
sages to Zerubbabel, the civil governor, 
and through him to the people, and then 
disappears from sight. He was probably 
a very old man who had seen the former 
temple and had just one message to give. 
This message had to do with the rebuild- 
ing of the temple. It came on four dif- 
ferent occasions, scattered over a period 
of several months. The first address, 
the only one with which we are now con- 
cerned, is recorded in chapter one. 
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This address can be summarized very 
briefly. The scarcity from which the Jews 
were suffering should stir them to con- 
sider their ways. Hitherto they had taken 
too much thought for their own comfort, 
and had built paneled houses for them- 
selves, while they were content to leave 
the House of the Lord lying waste. Let 
them now repair their fault and God will 
bless them once more in their corn, wine 
and oil (their chief agricultural prod- 
ucts). 

The fault for which Haggai blamed his 
countrymen was that they were content 
that the temple should remain in ruins 
while their own houses were finished with 
timber. They said, “The time has not 
vet come to rebuild the house of the 
Lord.”” Abundant reasons could be given 
by them to justify this attitude: hard 
times, a succession of bad harvests, the 
fact that divine worship was carried on 
even if the temple itself did remain in 
ruins, the heavy labor involved, the dan- 
ger that the enterprise would excite the 
jealousy and hostility of the ncn-Jewish 
population as it had a generation before. 

In answer to these objections Haggai 
declares: (1) You say that the time has 
not come to rebuild God’s house, but you 
have built good houses for yourselves. 
(2) Ycur bad times, your poor crops are 
due to God’s displeasure; repair the 
temple, and God will bless you with ma- 
terial prosperity. 

“Is it a time for you yourselves to 
dwell in your paneled houses, while this 
house lies in ruin?” asks the prophet. 
‘“‘Now therefore thus says th Lord of 
hosts: Consider how you have fared. 
You have sown much and _ harvested 
little; you eat, but you never have 
encugh; you drink, but you never have 
your fill; you clothe yourself but no one 
is warm; and he who earns wages earns 
wages to put them into a bag with holes” 
a very expressive figure (1:3-6). Wages 
were so low, or inflation was so great, that 
their money slipped through their fingers 
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and there was nothing to show for it. “You 
have looked for much,” God continues, 
“and, lo, it came to little; and when you 
brought it home, I blew it away.” In 
other words, the little they were able to 
raise disappeared as suddenly as though 
it had been blown away by the wind. 
(1:9) 

The explanation for this poverty and 
want, Haggai explains in vs. 8, is that 
every man has run to his own house, 
that is, to serve his own interests, and 
has at the same time neglected God’s 
interest, God’s house. The remedy is to 
go up into the mountainous country about 
Jerusalem and bring back wood and ceil 
the temple. Then God will be pleased 
(vs. 7) and will glorify himself by pour- 
ing out his blessing upon the community. 


IV. By My Spirit, Saith the Lord 

Two months after Haggai had deliver- 
ed this powerful message, another proph- 
et, Zechariah, came to his support. Hag- 
gai’s message, as we have seen, can be 
summed up in a single sentence, “It is 
time to build.” Zechariah’s message goes 
deeper, and is more complex, but the basic 
idea is found in 1:3, ‘Return unto me, 
says the Lord of hosts, and I will return 
to you.” In other words, change your 
ittitude toward God and he will change 
his attitude toward you. Change your 
conduct toward him and he will change 
his conduct toward you. 

This basic message receives more speci- 
fic application in the vision and message 
recorded in Zech. 4:1-10. The prophet 
awakening from sleep sees a vision of a 
seven-branched lampstand or candle 
stick, with seven lamps, each connected 
by a pipe with a bow] of oil above. On 
either side of the candlestick is an olive 
tree. The seven lamps are said to be the 
eyes of the Lord which range through the 
whole earth. The two olive branches on 
either side of the candle stick are said 
to be “the two anointed (xsv—better 
than sons of oil, KJV) who stand by the 
Lord—i.e., the civil and ecclesiastical 
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authority, as represented by Jeshua and 
Zerubbabel. The exact meaning of the 
vision is disputed, but it would seem to 
mean that the community must look to 
God for its true strength, following its 
divinely appointed leaders. 

The heart of the vision however is 
found in vss. 6b-10a, which it is now 
generally agreed should come after vss. 
14, not in the middle of the vision as 
now, but at its end. 

Zerubbabel, the head of the Jewish 
state, was evidently tempted to put his re- 
liance in Judah’s military might, or in its 
material resources, or in his own skill and 
enterprise—perhaps to attempt to restore 
national independence by the sword. The 
prophet reminds him that it is not by 
such might, or by such power, but only 
by the Spirit of God that one can achieve 
enduring success. If Zerubbabel will 
indeed put his reliance in God the moun- 
tain of difficulty which new confronts 
him will disappear; he will bring the 
building of the temple to its completion 
amid shouts of Grace, grace,’ or, as we 
would say, “How lovely, how lovely” 
(4:7). Those who once scoffed at the 
small beginnings of the temple will re- 
joice when they see Zerubbabel apply the 
plummet for the last time to test the 
straightness of the top stone. 





For Further Consideration 


1. The Jewish nation has been de- 
stroyed. A new start was now being made. 
The one thing that the people considered 
to be all-important and the only thing 
that the sacred writer considers worthy 
of record was the re-establishment of 
worship and the building of the temple 
around which the worship centered. Were 
the Jews wise in thus putting religion 
at the center of their renewed life? What 
value does religion have for the nation 
today ? 


2. When obstacles arose, the Jews 


grew discouraged and ceased their build- 
ing. Sixteen years passed by and they 
took up their work under the inspiration 
of Haggai and Zechariah, and through 
the continued support of these men the 
work was finished. Is the church lagging 
in its work today—your church or any of 
its organizations? If so, wherein, and 
what can be done about it? Are the dif- 
ficulties, the discouragements, real or 
imaginary ? 


> 


3. “It is not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, says the Lord.” There 
is no need to belittle or disparage human 
wisdom, human skill, human resources, 
human organization, but none of these 
will avail for the Lord’s work, unless 
they become the channels through which 
x0d’s Spirit may be manifested in human 
life. The temptation is to trust in our 
own power—alone. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education. National Council of Churches.  Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


VOLUME 5 in American Heritage, the 

“magazine of history,” has, among oth- 
er features, a highly interesting article on 
Dwight L. Moody, tracing his phenom- 
enal work and pointing to some of the 
reasons for his success. Called “‘Evange- 
lists of the Machine Age,” the article is 
written by Bernard Weisberger of Wayne 
University. It points to some of the 
parallels to be noted in the response to 
Billy Graham at present. ($2.95; $12 
a year.) 





k * * 


PEOPLE who talk to and write for chil- 
dren will do well to note: A group of 
students at the University of Rhode Is- 
land recently tried their hands at writing 
stories for children, an assignment that 
proved to be more difficult than they had 
expected. A report from the university 
says that the stories were tried out on a 
group of three-year-olds, none of whom 
spared the authors’ feelings. The writers 
found that the ingredients for a success- 
ful book for young children include: 
sound words, repetition of simple phrases 
and words to form a pattern and a story 
that relates to the child’s world and in- 
terests. Another important factor: The 
ability of the reader to dramatize the 
story. (Publishers’ Weekly) 
* * 
CURRENT issue of The Ecumenical Re- 
view (World Council of Churches) 
features the address given by W. A. Vis- 
ser ‘t Hooft at the opening of the John 
Knox House by the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, last winter in Geneva. The title 
is “Our Ecumenical Task in the Light of 
History.” 
eo © 
NOW available is the “authorized ver- 
sion” of last summer’s World Council 
Assembly at Evanston. Edited by Dr. 
Visser ’t Hooft, it is called, The Evan- 
ston Report (Harper’s, N. Y., 360 pp., 
$5). Here will be found all the official 
statements, the reports, names of parti- 
cipants, churches, etc., but most inter- 
esting of all, a day-to-day narrative ac- 
count written by the General Secretary, 
Dr. Visser *t Hooft. 
* £2 


MANY A GOOD CRUSADE. By Virginia 
C. Gildersleeve. The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 
434 pp., $5. 


One of the most distinguished women 
of the nation, longtime dean of Barnard 
College, has written her memoirs in such 
a manner, chock-full of dramatic and im- 
portant incidents, that it is not easy to 
lay the book down. To be sure, she was 
first of all a professor of English. Miss 
Gildersleeve tells of many efforts in a 
wide variety of causes—the International 
Federation of University Women, the 
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WAVES, the United Nations (whose 
charter she signed)—in addition to her 
basic work of developing and directing an 
important college for women. 


For the scope of its narrative, its in- 
sight into many national and interna- 
tional situations, besides the high interest 
which is maintained throughout, this is 
a valuable book. 


Non-Violent Approaches 
In a World of Violence 


An able statement of the philosophy of 
non-violence is contained in a study made 
for the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee under the title of Speak Truth to 
Power.* 

Better and more accurate than the term 
‘pacifism,’ non-violence, as the Quakers 
follow it, is a comprehensive way of life 
for individuals and for the world. The 
fact that most of us are not willing to 
accept this way of life is apparent but 
it would doubtless be good for each of us 
to look thoroughly at the Quaker position 
as it is expressed in this small volume. 
We are none too encouraged in our pres- 
ent age by the successes of power or the 
hope of unlimited force—in fact, we are 
terrified by it—but most of us have not 
felt that the Quaker challenge is without 
its stark alternatives either. 

Anyway, you will be better able to un- 
derstand the revolutionary position of a 
dedicated minority of Christians if you 
read this booklet and you will also be 
pushed to examine or to justify your own 
solution of one of life’s most complex 
issues. 


*American Friends Service Committee, 


20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia 7. 72 pp., 
25¢. 
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Jungle Doctor Meets a Lion. Paul White. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. $1.50. 

Jungle Doctor Attacks Witchcraft, Paul 
White. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. $1.50. 

Jesus Only. Floris Ferwerda. Vantage 
Press, Inc., N. Y. $2.75. 

A Lamp unto My Feet. Lyna Adams. 
Vantage Press, Inc., N. Y. $2.00. 
Farm Girl. Grace Berquist. 

Press, Nashville, Tenn, $1.50. 

First to Be Called Christians. Ethel L. 
Smither. Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
$1.50. 

American Riddles in Rhyme. Ruby Brad- 
ford Murphy. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
Tenn, $1.50. 

Jesus, the Children’s Friend. Mary Edna 
Lloyd. Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
$1.00. 

Champlain, Father of New France. Ce- 
cile Pepin Edwards. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. $1.50. 

His Indian Brother. Hazel Wilson. Abing- 
don Press, Nashville, Tenn. $2.50. 

The American Economy. A. Dudley Ward. 
Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $3.50. 

Timber! Aileen Fisher. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Ine., N. Y. $1.75. 

The Return of the Alaskan, Edward A. 
Herron. E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine., N. Y. 
$1.75. 

Christmas in Many Nations, 
M. Carlson. Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Ill. 10 cents, paper. 

The Plums Hang High. Gertrude E. Fin- 
ney. Longmans. Green & Co., Inc., N. Y. 
$3.50. 

Songs from One Hundred Psalms. Ethel 
Riner Sublette. Exposition Press. N. Y. 
$3.00. 

Pat and the Iron Horse. Polly Angell. 
E. P. Dutton & Co.. Inc., N. Y. $1,75. 

One Bit of Land. Edith H. Blackburn. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. $1.75. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—wUp to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 
mum per insertion. Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 
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Winds of Change. Rhoda Wyngard. E. 
P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. $1.75. 

Day of Glory. Philip Spencer. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., N. Y. $1.75. 

The Evanston Report. W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $5.00. 

From Faith to Faith. B. Davie Napier. 
Harper & Brothers, N. Y. $3.00. 

A Whistle for Tootles. Rose Friedman. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. $1.50. 

Rabbit Foot for Luck. Jessie McGuire 
Coffee. Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
$2.50. 

Jungle’s Doctor’s Enemies. Paul White. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. $1.50. 

Marsden of Alaska. William 
Beattie. Vantage Press, Inc., N. Y. 


Gilbert 
$3.50. 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
25. SCRANTON 2, PA. 











POSITION OPEN in Presbyterian College 

for young woman with Masters Degree in 
Réligious Education who is also capable 
of assisting in Physical Education Pro- 
gram Write Box B-8, c/o Presbyterian Out- 
look. 





FOR SALE 


350 copies of the Presbyterian Hymnal for 
sale as soon as the new hymnal is pub- 

lished. 100 copies only a year old. First 

Presbyterian Church, Auburn, Alabama, 





Trlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Folding 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and special] 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 


"MONROE fom 80 CHURCH ST. Bee)]87¥ Sie ZN 
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MENTION 


CHANGES 
Mac N. Turnage, who is serving tem- 
porarily as assistant minister at the 
First church, Greenwood, Miss., will 
become pastor at Pontotoc, Miss., Sept.1. 
Dana Prom Smith from Manchester, 
Ohio, to 601 S. Treat Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 

F. B. Mayes from N. Charleston, S. C., 
to 2734 Blossom St., Columbia, S. C. 

Thomas O. Hall from Stanton, Tenn., 
to the Indian Valley, Slate Mountain and 
Willis, Va., churches. 

Authur S. Gear from Rustburg, Va., to 
Rt. 2, Charlotte Court House, Va. 

Gaines B. Hall from Odessa, Texas, to 
5294 138th St., Port Arthur, Texas. 

Sterling J. Edwards, who has been 
studying at the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, has returned to his home, 3812 
San Juan, Tampa, Fla. 

John H. Marion, executive director of 
the Virginia Council on Human Relations, 
from Bon Air, Va., to 100 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Edward W. Spence from St. Petersburg, 
Fla., to Box 127, Yankeetown, Fla., Par- 
son’s Memorial church, Sept. 4. 

L. Randolph Harrison, who has been 
assistant pastor of the First church, 
Norfolk, Va., is pastor of the newly-orga- 
nized Calvin church of the same 
The church was organized July 
129 members. Address: 7053 
Norfolk 3. 

Donald C. Leavitt, associate pastor at 
Trinity church, Tucson, Ariz., has begun 
his work as director of Christian education 
at Eagle Rock church near Los Angeles, 
Calif., while working on his Ph. D. at USC. 

Robert A. Geller, formerly Westminster 
Foundation pastor at Oklahoma A&M, is 
now in the same work at the University 
of Arizona, Tucson. 

R. M. Hudson of the Third 
Louisville, Ky., will become 
tendent of home missions in 
(Tenn.) Presbytery next 
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Education for Living and for 
Making a Living 


—tThree-two plan for engineering students 


—Sound training in the sciences: biology, 
chemistry, physics, mathematics 

—Pre-professional schooling for the min- 
istry, law, dentistry, teaching, medicine, 
music, and others 

—Counselling service helping students 
find satisfying careers compatible with 
personal interests and ambitions 


Write for information The registrar 
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DEATHS 

Ruth Seabury, 63, well known author 
and inspirational speaker at youth and 
other conferences and conventions, died 
in Muskegon, Mich., July 30. She was on 
her way back to her home in Watertown, 
Mass., following a four months’ visit to 
Southeast Asia. She was educational 
secretary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions of 
the Congregational Christian Churches. 

Mrs. Calvin Knox Cumming, 90, widow 
ef a minister, died at the home of a son, 
Dr. W. P. Cumming, Davidson, N. C., 
July 12. She and Dr. Cumming were 
missionaries in Japan for more than 30 
years. He died in 1935. 

Mrs. Charles A. Harper, Sr., died July 
12 in Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Harper is 
pastor of the Frayser church in Memphis. 

Mrs. F. P. Herndon, widow of a pioneer 
missionary, died recently in Tucson, Ariz., 
following a prolonged illness from para- 
lysis. Mr. Herndon served first at the 
Tucson Indian Training School, later on 
the Papago and Navajo reservations. They 
were leaders in the organization in 1903 
of the Tucson Indian Church. 

Mrs. W. W. (Lavallette Beach) Carson, 
90, died July 22 in Winchester, Va. Her 
husband, a minister, died in 1928. Among 
the survivors are two minister-sons, Her- 
bert V., Charlotte, N. C., and Walter Laps- 
ley, Richmond, Va. 


Ouster of Student Leader 
Asked by Florida Group 


MONTICELLO, FLA. (RNS)—Removal 
of Thaxton Springfield as director of the 
Wesley Foundation at the University of 


Florida because of his active stand 
against school segregation was called for 
by the lay board of the Methodist church 
here. 

The board charged that Mr. Spring- 
field’s endorsement of a petition calling 
for immediate desegregation at the uni- 
versity ended his “usefulness” as spirit- 
ual leader of Methodist students on the 
campus. 

The laymen said they did not question 
“the Christian character” of Mr. Spring- 
field but added that “‘he should be moved 
to a charge where his personal opinions 
regarding political matters will not con- 
fuse our young people.” 

The petition to the university which 
the minister endorsed was initiated by the 
Gainesville Society of Friends and en- 
dorsed by leaders of the Wesley Founda- 
tion, the Baptist Student Union, and Can- 
terbury House, an Episcopal group. 

The university’s board of control in- 
dicated it would not consider the plea 
until its next meeting in September. 

In addition to signing the petition, Mr. 
Springfield called upon Florida churches 
to “practice what they preach” in their 
approach to the school segregation issue. 

“Those who preach the brctherhood of 
man should practice it,” he said. “I 
don’t see how we can practice it if we 
deny an individual the right to an edu- 
cation.” 





EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 


1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1955 


Exceptional record for turning out leaders in church, community and nation. 
Sound education undergirded by Christian faith. 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
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Peace (College 


Owned by the Presbyterians of 

North Carolina 
A Junior College combined with the last 
two years of preparatory school for 
girls who wish to complete high school 
work in a college atmosphere. Accred- 
ited. Transfer or terminal programs 
offered in: 


LIBERAL ARTS HOME ECONOMICS 
SECRETARIAL PRE-NURSING 
MUSIC ART 
Well-rounded program of sports, cul- 
tural, and social activities. For catalog 

write: 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





President 








PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational Excellence. Member South- 
ern Association Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A.A, and A.S. degrees. Graduates trans- 
fer to Junior class best colleges. Pro- 
fessor each ten students. Personal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Athletics. One 
year and two year business courses. 
Preparatory department with 11th, and 
12th grades. Veterans. Moderate 
charges. Scholarships. Self-help. Fall 
Semester begins September 5, 1955. 
THE REGISTRAR 


Box 38-R Maxton, North Carolina 
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